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THE TALL MAN. 
CHAPTER III.—INQUIRIES. 


[_PRECHT did not return. Days lengthened into 

weeks, but no trace nor tidings of the missing 
merchant. The grief of the poor mother was deep, 
to which she gave vent in passionate lamentations ; 
but it was nothing to the bitter misery of the young 
wife, who dared not reveal the secret that poisoned 
her existence. She alone knew for certain that her 
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husband could never veturn, and ler trial was the 
more bitter for the half-expressed conviction in that 
dreadful last letter that she had never loved him. 
This was poison to her—that he should have died 
doubting her affection ; she who had loved him with 
the true and entire affection of her whole heart! 
Blitterman continued to make inquiries, the autho- 
rities offered a reward for information, ‘ut the 
silence and the mystery continued wibroken. 
Librecht had disappeared from his home, and 
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was never heard of again. Gradually the belief 
gained ground that, as he had been last seén on the 
bridge ovet the Maitie, he uitist have fallen into the 
river. He was considered and spoken of as dead ; 
and Agnes put on her widow’s mourning. 

In accordance with the advice in the letter, and 
also because there was nothing better to be done, 
the management of affairs was left to Blitterman, 
the bookkeeper and confidential clerk of Librecht. 

When the authorities inquired into the amount of 
property left by the deceased, that it might be 
divided according to law, it appeared that Librecht 
must have had some heavy losses that did not 
appear on the books, and which were in no way to 
be accounted for. A short memorandum in his 
handwriting relative to a loss of thirty thousand 
dollars was found, but nothing to throw light upon 
what had become of them. 

Blitterman was formally entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of affairs, and he assured both the mother 
and the widow that by strict attention and economy 
he hoped to replace all losses. ‘Strict economy” 
was the burden of his song, and he commenced his 
rule by dismissing the head clerk, explaining to the 
others that they could only remain at a reduced 
salary. Agnes was much distressed by both these 
measures, for the head-clerk had been many years in 
the service of the house, and she knew him to be 
attached and faithful, and she disliked cutting down 
the salaries of the others; she Would have preferred 
enduring privations herself. But Blitterman gave 
excellent-sounding reasons, and Agnes Was power- 
less to interfere. . 

Blitterman also proposed that it would be advis- 
able that the clerks and the apprentice should no 
longer take their meals with the family, but in a 
room below the office, as by that means biisiness 
need not be interrupted. Agnes would have been 
only too glad if Blitterman would have taken his 
own meals along with the clerks; but as he did not 
suggest it, and she considered herself too mittch 
bound by gratitude to tell him that she and her 
mother-in-law would have pteferred to be alone, he 
continued to take his place at the table as formerly. 

The winter passed dreatily to the two widows, 
Agnes and her mother-in-law. They seldom left 
their room; their only walk was to the church, 
where they went every day to pray for their absent 
treasure, whom they could fot believe was really 
lost to them for ever. Hope still lingered, even in 
the heart of Agiies. 

To all appearance Blittermah became every day 
more valuable both to the business and to the family. 
He took pains to keep all causes of domestic anxiety 
from Agnes, and tried to cheer her spirits by telling 
her of the improving aspect of business affairs. 

So winter passed, and spring came. The rivers 
were free from ice, and ran with rejoicing to the 
ocean. One day Blitterman entered the sitting-room 
of Agnes. She was alone, and looked up surprised 
and annoyed at his intrusion. He did not seem to 
perceive it; his face was troubled, and he held a 
newspaper, which he handed to Agnes, pointing as 
he did so to an official announcement dated Bingen 
(a small town on the Rhine), reporting that the body 
of a man in an advanced state of decomposition had 
been found floating in the river: from its appear- 
ance it was probable that it had been in the water 
since the previous autumn. The body was unrecog- 
uisable, except that he must have been a man of un- 





usually large stature. Fragments of clothing still 
remained upon him and a ring, all of which had 
been deposited with the magistrates of the town to 
facilitate recognition. Agnes becaméé still paler than 
she was before when she read the notice, and turned 
away with a shudder. 

“Are you willing, dear mistress,” said Blitter- 
man, in a soft, insinuating voice, ‘‘ have I your per- 
mission to go to Bingen to see the relics of this 
unfortunate man? Our worst fears may not be 
confirmed, but I think your mind would be more 
composed, even if you were certain of the worst.” 

Agnes made a gesture of assent, and Blitterman 
left the room to prepare for the journey. 

The following evening of the day that Blitterman 
was to depart, Bertram, the young apprentice, went 
past the kitchen-door, that stood open. The cook 
saw him, and darted out upon him in the passage, 
saying, rudely, ‘‘What do you want? How dare 
you come prying here like a thief?” 

“T am going to my aunt. I wish to see her,” 
replied Bertram. 

“My mistress will be very angry at your intru- 
sion,” said the cook. ‘‘She does not wish to see 
you. The book-keeper will know of this attempt of 
yours, and it will be as much as my place is worth 
if you pass farther.” 

‘‘Surely I may go and speak to my own aunt,” 
said Bertram ; ‘‘and what are you, or Herr Blitter- 
man either, that you should prevent me?” 

‘‘You are a fine sort of relation, truly,” said the 
cook, maliciously; ‘taken in from charity, which 
you have repaid by theft—theft from your aunt, who 
is a poor widow. Herr Blitterman told me all 
about it.” 

“Then he told you a wicked falsehood,” said 
Bertram, itidignantly. ‘‘He wishes to get rid of 
me, as he has got rid of the other old and faithful 
servants.” 

“Hold your impudent tongue,” said the cook; 
‘you look innocent, you do.” 

“T have done nothing that fears the light,’’ said 
Bertram. ‘My aunt will take care that Iam not 
condemned without a heatiig, and I will go to her 
this instant.” 

‘Will yott, indeed?” said the cook, a powerful 
woman, who nearly filled up the passage, and who 
stood wielding a formidable iron shovel which she 
had caught up as she left the kitchen. ‘ Now listen 
to reason, and it will be better for you. Go to your 
aunt you shall not. Before his departure Herr 
Blitterman gave me the strictest orders not to allow 
any one to go near Frau Librecht—you least of all. 
He said you were a thief, and that he had dismissed 
you quietly hot to raise an unpleasant disturbance. 
It was he who gave me this situation, a very good 
one. IfI disobey him I shall lose my place and my 
bread, for he will keep me out of getting another. 
When I eat a man’s bread, I do his work—so now 
you hear.” 

‘Dear, dear Mistress Riedelin, do let me see my 
aunt this one last time!”’ cried the boy, wringing 
his hands in distress; ‘‘and then I will go away 
directly. Do let me go, and God will reward you. 
Indeed, I must see her !”’ 

“T must be faithful to my employer,” said the 
woman, doggedly, though with a shade less harshness. 

‘* My aunt will never betray you to Herr Blitter- 
man if I beg her not to do so; no harm shall come 
to you, only do let me go to her for one moment.” 
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“T tell you I serve Herr Blitterman, and will not 
disobey his orders—once for all, go away. You can 
write to your aunt if you have anything urgent to 
say, but take care how you tell any one that I advised 
you to write; it would be bad for us both—now be 
off.” 

Bertram turned away, baffled and in tears, but 
resolved to write and tell his aunt of his innocence. 
He wrote his letter, thanking his aunt for all her 
kindness to him, and informing her that Herr 
Blitterman had dismissed him on a false accusa- 
tion; he passionately protested his innocence, and 
also told her of his attempt to enter her presence, 
and how the cook had Blitterman’s orders to pre- 
vent him seeing her. He then went to bed, and 
passed a miserable night. The next morning the 
cook ordered him to fetch the rolls for his aunt’s 
breakfast, after which he lifted his bundle to his 
shoulder and departed, for Blitterman had given 
orders that he should be gone before he came down 
to breakfast. 


“Ts that young rascal Bertram gone?” ho asked | 


of the market-servant. 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘he fetched the rolls 
from the baker’s and then went away, sorrowful 
enough.” 

‘‘ Where are the rolls?” asked Blitterman, eagerly. 
He hastily went to the kitchen, and to the cook’s 
astonishment turned all the rolls out, and at the 
bottom of the basket found poor simple Bertram’s 
letter to his aunt. 

“Ah!” cried he, triumphantly ; “this is just wha 
Texpected. ‘The young reptile was cunning enough, 
but he who wishes to deceive me must get up very 
early in the morning.” 

Tle took away the letter, and left the kitchen. 

That same morning Adolphus, the eldest boy, 
was standing at the window. ‘‘ Mother,” he cried, 
“do come and look, there is Cousin Bertram con- 
cealed behind that wall, and peeping at us. He 


is nodding and beckoning with his hand—there, now | 


ho has hidden himself—now he puts his head out. 
What can he want, and what does he mean ?”’ 


Agnes rose from her seat and went to the window. As | 


soon as Bertram saw her he raised his clasped hands. 
He seemed to be speaking with emphasis, and he 
put his right hand on his heart. Agnes shook her 


head, and made signs that she did not understand | 


him, upon which Bertram made gestures of utter 
despair, and seemed so much distressed that Agnes 
opened the window, and beckoned to him to come to 


her. Bertram’s whole expression of face was | 


changed to joy, and he eagerly came towards her, 
when suddenly he seemed to catch sight of some 
object, his head drooped, and he ran away as fast as 
he could down the street. Agnes now remarked 
that the boy had a bundle on his back, and was 
dressed as for a journey. She was as much per- 
plexed at his gesticulations as her son. 

At that moment Blitterman entered to take leave. 
“What is the matter with Bertram?” she asked, 
hefore he could speak; “he has been making 
gestures from the opposite side of the street, and 
when I beckoned him to come to me, he set off and 
ran away. He seemed dressed for a journey; are 
you going to take him with you to Bingen ?” 

The smiling face of the book-keeper was overcast. 
‘Oh, dear lady,” he said, in his blandest voice, “I 
had hoped to keep this trouble from you for at least 
a time, but it is perhaps better that you should 











know it. I grieve to say that I have discovered 
Bertram to be a confirmed thief. He has of late 
associated with boys of bad character. I warned 
him against them, but he beeame sullen and obsti- 
nate. I missed several sums of money, but I pre- 
ferred making them good to uttering suspicions of 
any one in the office, but at length I found out that 
goods had been taken away. I traced the matter to 
Bertram, and I spoke to him very earnestly and 
severely. He promised to give up his bad com- 
panions—he promised reformation if I would only 
grant him one more chance, and not tell you. He is 
young, and had been led astray. I did not wish to 
blight his prospects for life. I forgave him, but 
watched him closely. A week had elapsed, he fell 
into the same crime; this time to a greater extent 
and more cunningly planned—he had accomplices. 
I ordered him to depart at once, and be thankful 
that he had escaped punishment. If by his gestures 
from the other side of the street he meant anything, 
it was doubtless to express his penitence, for he 
could not doubt but that I had already informed you 
of all. I hope he is penitent, I am sure, with all my 
heart,”’ 

Agnes was inexpressibly shocked and distressed at 
this information. ‘‘ Alas,’ said she, ‘‘I take blame 
to myself that of late I have neglected my duty 
towards him. I promised to supply the place of his 
dead mother, and I have been so absorbed in grief 
that I have given heed to nothing. I wish that you 
had allowed him to come to me, that 1 might have 
spoken to him before he left.”’ 

‘Tt was better not, dear lady, far better not,” said 
Blitterman ; ‘“‘ but I confess that I think you are too 
much engrossed by your great sorrow. Your children 
have claims upon you, and the world has claims on 
you. You are still young, and, if it pleases God, 
have long life before you.” 

Agnes made no reply, and Blitterman took his 
leave. At the end of a week he returned. Agnes 
tried to read the result of his journey in the expres- 


| sion of his face—the blood seemed to freeze in her 


veins, she was unable to speak. 
9” 


‘““Do you recogniso this ring, lady?” asked 


| Blitterman, handing her a plain gold ring with 
| words engraved inside. 


Agnes took the ring, it was the one her husband 
always wore, and it was on his finger when he dis- 


| appeared. Blitterman silently gave her an official 
| certificate of her husband’s death, formally signed 


and sealed. Blitterman had sworn to the body of 
the drowned man as being that of his master, Leo 
Librecht Hiebendahl. 

‘This document is of consequence to you and 
to your children, lady; keep it carefully.” 

Agnes thanked Blitterman for his exertions, but 
she sighed deeply, for the sorrow in her heart had 
been quickened by the result of the journey, and she 
found she had cherished a hope unknown to herself, 
which was now utterly destroyed. As she stood 
gazing sadly at the restored ring, Blitterman said, 
with a curious self-conscious hesitation, ‘‘I have a 
little request to make—a favour to ask of you.” 

‘* What is it?’ she asked. 

“Tt is that you would give me that ring, and allow 
me to wear it, in remembrance of my dear dead 
master.” 

A look of quick annoyance passed over the face of 
Agnes—a look of sudden pain, as though some 
unhealed wound had been rudely touched. ‘No; 
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never!” she replied with warmth; ‘‘this ring shall 
never leave my finger; it shall be buried with me in 
the grave, which will at last reunite me to my dear 
Librecht.” 

‘Forgive me!” said Blitterman, with an affecta- 
tion of humility. 

‘*You shall certainly have some article in remem- 
brance of him who is gone; you deserve all my 
gratitude. Select anything you like, and accept it 
as a memorial.” 

‘‘Not so, dear lady. Forget my request, and 
continue to rely on my efforts to promote the 
welfare of yourself and of the dear children.” 

So time passed on. If Agnes had cared to notice 
Blitterman she might have seen that he had begun 
to address her in a more fashionable style; that his 
hair was frizzed and powdered; that he strove to 
look more like a gentleman and less like a merchant’s 
clerk. He took advantage of his position as a daily 
guest at the family table to try to ingratiate himself 
with the children and with the old lady, Librecht’s 
mother. Agnes one day remonstrated with him on 
the lavish profusion with which he supplied the 
children with toys and sweetmeats; she declared 
that sweetmeats were bad for their health, and that 
they should have no more. 

‘Let the dear children enjoy themselves whilst 
they are children,” said Blitterman; ‘and, dear 
ladies, if you would be persuaded by me, you would 
condescend to take a drive with the children in a 
carriage I took the liberty to order this morning.” 

The children shouted with delight; the old lady 
acquiesced, and said graciously, ‘“‘It was very kind 
of you, Herr Blitterman; if you can spare the time, 
I hope you will accompany us.” 

This Herr Blitterman was only too glad to do. 
Agnes thought, ‘‘How much attached Herr Blitter- 
man must have been to my dear husband, and how 
kind he is to the children.” 

The good people of Frankfort thought that Herr 
Blitterman was trying to win the heart and hand 
of the pretty rich young widow, and that there was 
some chance he would succeed. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE RECRUIT. 


Ir was a dull, damp November evening in the same 
year in which our story commenced. A large un- 
wieldy carriage rolled through the streets of Berlin, 
and entered the square of the foot-guards barracks. 
By the side of the coachman sat a man dressed in a 
blue overcoat and a high three-cornered hat. Two 
men in a similar dress sat behind, on the usual 
luggage-board. The vehicle jolted heavily over the 
stones; the sentinel on duty looked with interest at 
the arrival. ‘‘I should think the new man inside 
there has had a bad time of it,” said he. The men 
in blue coats, who were outside, got down slowly, 
and began to stretch their stiffened limbs. They 
approached the carriage door, which was carefully 
and strongly secured; the small windows were 
fastened by an iron grating. Three other men, each 
attired in a blue coat and three-cornered hat, alighted 
as soon as the door opened, and after them came a 
fourth, evidently a prisoner. He could hardly stand, 
and staggered like a drunken man. 

The arrival of the coach was evidently an object 
of great interest to the soldiers in the barrack-yard ; 
they flocked round. As soon as they caught sight 
of the prisoner, they uttered an exclamation of ad- 
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“‘ Why, Knoblock!” cried one, turning to his 
comrade, ‘‘ we look like boys and half-grown striplings 
beside this man. Powder and bullets! he must 
measure seven feet six or seven inches at the very 
least.” 

‘‘He will make such a leader of a file as thie 
people of Berlin have never seen before,’ replied 
Knoblock. 

‘‘T should like to know where he comes from,” 
said the other, ‘‘and whether there are many more 
like him. How pleased the old king will be, and a 
handsome sum he will give to the sergeant who had 
the luck to kidnap him.” 

The blue-coated men and their prisoner were 
moving on towards the guard-room. 

“See!” said one of the soldiers, ‘‘he is looking 
round! Oh, what a flash! he would kill us all if he 
could. Poor fellow, when you have been a little 
while in purgatory, you will take things more 
easily.” 

The prisoner and his guards had now disappeared 
into the barrack-room, and the soldiers dispersed. 
The next day two children, a little boy and girl of 
eleven and twelve, were at play in the barrack-yard. 
‘‘Lena,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ have you seen the new 
recruit? He is sitting by the stove in the guard- 
room. He is as tall as the stove, but not quite so 
big.” 

‘“‘T was up there,” said Tena, ‘‘I had to go with 
my father’s tobacco-pouch. Poor man, he was crying 
bitterly.” 

‘“‘ He was crying?” said the boy, in astonishment. 
“That must have looked silly—such a tall man to 
cry. My father did not cry when his left hand was 
shot off in battle.” 

‘He did not wish it to be seen,” said Lena, “ and 
was hiding his eyes with his hands, but I saw plainly 
the tears were running through his fingers. Perhaps 
he has a wife and children, and if he has been forced 
to leave them it is quite as bad as losing his left 
hand.” 

“How?” replied the boy, ‘‘If the new man 
behaves well, the colonel will perhaps allow him to 
send for his wife and children.” 

‘“‘ Ah, if he could do that,” rejoined Lena. ‘‘ But 
my father said that there are strange circumstances 
about this tall man, and that here he can have 
nothing to do with his wife and children. They 
must not even know where he is, and that is no joke, 
Wilhelm.” 

‘* Has he taken the oaths?” asked Wilhelm. 

‘Not he,” replied Lena. ‘‘ He does all he can to 
avoid it, but it will be of no use. My father says 
that such a bird will not be allowed to fly away 
again. Poor man; I had to get a bundle of dried 
herrings and a pitcher of brine from the shop. No 
one has ever resisted that. Hunger is hard to bear, 
and thirst is worse. And then the great earthenware 
stove which sends out flames like Vesuvius, it would 
wear out a giant at last.” 

“The recruit must come from a distance,” said 
Wilhelm ; “‘ he does not speak the Berlin dialect.” 

‘From an immense distance,” said Lena. “I 
think all the way from France.”’ 

“Then he would speak French,” replied William, 
‘and the king cannot bear Frenchmen.”’ 

‘Tam sure I heard something about France or 
Frankfort,” answered Lena, ‘“‘ when my father was 
telling mother about the new recruit. Do you know, 
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Wilhelm, that the men in the guard-room have had 
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half a cask of beer given them? That must have 
made the new recruit’s mouth water, and the life- 
guards understand that sort of thing thoroughly 
Go with me. Let us see the fun; perhaps they will 
give us a little beer. Your father used to be a 
soldier, and mine is one still.” 

The children made their way into the spacious 
guard-room of the life-guards. The recruit was 
sitting near the glowing stove with his head resting 
on his hands, gazing towards the table, around which 
the guards were drinking, and carrying on a lively 
and even a dissolute conversation. His face, red 
and swollen, was streaming with perspiration, and 
there could be no doubt that he was in a state of 
great suffering. 

“‘Come, comrade,” said Corporal Wimmer, and 
turning to the recruit, ‘“‘be reasonable, and submit 
to what cannot be helped. .You are now a Prussian 
soldier, and so you must remain, even if an angel 
were to come from heaven to try and release you. 
Are you better than all of us? we all belong to the 
same corps. Look and see if we cannot make our- 
selves merry in our regiment, merrier perhaps than 
many of those who command us. I must remind 
you, ‘Happy is he who forgets that which cannot 
be altered’ (Gliicklicht ist wer vergist das was 
nicht zu iindern ist).” 

‘‘ How can I forget my wife and children?” sighed 
the recruit. 

“What wife? what children?” said Wimmer. 
“Your wife will have another husband, and you will 
have another wife—the musket! That wife does not 
scold; she certainly requires to be taken care of, but 
that costs nothing. She obeys every order, and never 
takes to drinking. She only speaks when her hus- 
band desires her, and is firm and faithful. Trust 
confidently to her, then, and say yes without any 
more delay. She will bring you fifteen dollars as 
her dowry, and will procure you in your old age a 
situation as searcher, provost, waiter, or night 
watchman. Strike the bargain, comrade!” 

‘‘T am thirsty,” said the recruit, turning away. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Wimmer, ‘Is that it? People 
get an appetite here; but you must eat before you 
drink. ‘Turn to, comrade, and eat your fill, then 
you will enjoy what you drink.” 

The recruit cast a look of dismay at the dish 
of herrings which stood before him. For some 
seconds he struggled within himself, then he 
began to divide a herring with the handle of a 
pewter spoon, as they would not trust him with a 
knife, and he began to eat. A little bit of black 
commissariat bread was all that was allowed 
him with it. When he had eaten about half the 
fish, he asked for something to drink. Wimmer, 
with a strange smile, passed the full earthen pitcher 
across the table, and the recruit, without examining 
the contents, put his lips to the rim to take a long 
draught. A strong shudder of disgust made him 
put it down again. A peal of laughter broke forth, 
amidst which the pitcher with the brine, aimed by 
the recruit at Wimmer’s head, flew past him, fell to 
the ground, broke, and it was emptied. ‘The recruit 
had already laid his hand on the dish containing the 
herrings, with the intention of sending it after the 
pitcher, when suddenly a feeling of shame came over 
him, which paralysed his hand, and caused him to 
relapse into his previous state of torpor. 7 

In the meantime the guards continued to enjoy 
their beer, which they poured high and foaming into 





their glasses. The tortured recruit cast a look of 
intense despair at the revellers, and with difficulty 
moved his dry stiffened tongne in his parched 
mouth. 

‘““Water, give me some water,” the poor man 
moaned out at last, in a hoarse voice. 

“You shall have anything you wish for, my 
friend,”’ replied Wimmer, “only take the oath to 
the colours. Why should you resist any longer? It 
will do you no good. We have all been like you, 
and we have been obliged to give way at last. We 
have all sorts of ways of keeping you with us, to 
sicken you of escaping, such as strong casemates, 
chains, and iron rings, fortresses, rods, cudgels, and 
even musket-balls and gallows. But if you submit, 
you will find that a soldier’s life is not without its 
pleasures. We have all been brought together from 
every part of Germany, and we all and each of us 
tried to stand out as you do, but we join heartily now 
in shouting, ‘Long live the king!’”—and ‘ Long 
may he live!” cried the guards, and again their faces 
were buried in the pots of foaming beer, and the 
jingling of glasses and the clatter of pewter-pots 
added to the torture of him who was dying of 
thirst. 

He gave in at last, and swore fidelity to the king, 
and then he was allowed to drink as much as he 
desired. 

‘‘Do you know I was very unhappy about that 
poor recruit,” said Wilhelm to his playfellow; “a 
great weight has been removed from my heart now 
that he has given in and taken the oath.” 

‘“‘He nearly killed me with that pitcher which he 
hurled at my father,” said Lena. ‘If he had been 
in the service he would have had to suffer for that 
throw. I could see my father was in a fine rage, 
and had difficulty in keeping it down. I would not 
be the private who offends his corporal.” 

‘‘He will be drilled, and put into the regiment,” 
said Wilhelm, ‘‘and then the life-guards will be 
complete.” 


DAYBREAK ON THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S. 


HE chimes from a score or so of church steeples 
around are just swinging out their discordant 
announcement of a quarter to three as I halt before 
the northern entrance of St. Paul’s. London is 
getting the two hours’ rest which, it has been said, is 
all it ever does get; and the city, to one who is 
familiar with it only in its bustle and turmoil, pre- 
sents an aspect of gloomy desolation almost oppres- 
sive, though at the same time strangely in keeping 
with the solemn silent grandeur of the majestic pile 
before me. The huge building looks like some 
gigantic outgrowth of the black masses of shadow 
which form its base, and which seem to constitute it 
an integral part of the world around. 

Fainter and dreamier are these massive shadows 
as they stretch upwards towards the dome, around 
which a brilliant full moon is pouring a flood of her 
cold calm light, while far above all the golden cross 
stands out among the stars like a crucifix of lambent 
fiame. Not a sound breaks the impressive silence 
save the distant rumble of the cab I have just dis- 
missed, the heavy measured tread of a policeman, 
and from a neighbouring bakery the sharp twitter of 
a colony of crickets, cheery, fussy little creatures, who 
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chirp as though quite satisfied that their bakery is 
the only world, their chirping the only music, and 
the summit of a quartern loaf the most delightful 
of all elevations for a fine prospect. 

But my eiceron? has arrived. Tho outer gate of the . 
cathedral ereaks heavily upon its hinges, and we dive | 
into the black recesses behind those ghostly-looking 
columns at the summit of the steps. So far as ap- 
pearances go, we might be two body-snatchers, or a 
couple of fanatical desperadoes bent on the summary 
disestablishment of a state church by means of 
petroleum. It is lucky for us, however, that we are 
not, for the rattling of 6ur keys and the opening of 
the door call forth a stern ‘ Ho, ho, there!” from 
within, and we at once find ourselves under the glare 
of the watchman’s bull’s-eye. 

Anything but a lively duty is that of a night sentinel 
in this vast labyrinth of ‘‘dim mysterious aisles,”’ 
gloomy vaults, winding staircases, and dreary-looking 
galleries, and perhaps the place never looks so 
weird as on a moonlight night. Pale dreamy shatts 
steal down through the dim space under the great 
dome, here and there imparting to the statuary below 
a strangely spectral appearance, and rendering only 
a very trifling exercise of the imagination necessary 
to people the vast collection of chairs with shadowy 
forms; and when, presently, the dull rumble of a 
passing vehicle rolls heavily down the nave, one 
almost involuntarily turns towards the organ, whose 
bright metal pipes gleam feebly through the obscurity, 
half expecting to find a phantom organist seated 
before it. ‘Lhe echoes returned from one or two 
points of the building are decidedly startling, and my 
guide has rather a sensational story to tell of their 
ellect upon him the first night the duty of watchman fell 
to his lot. ‘1 got down as far as there,” he observes, 
indicating a certain point in the church, ‘and then 
all of a sudden I pulled up, and I says to myself, ‘If 
there ain’t somebody in front of me I never heard a 
footstep yet.’” He went cautiously forward a little 
way, and then found that the mysterious intruder had 
got behind him, and, of course, ultimately came to 
the conclusion that it was but an echo. Looking round 
upon that stupendous building, with its pale groups 
of statues looming here and there through the hazy 
gloom of its innumerable nooks and corners, I could 
very well believe that even a man of strong nerve 
might find such an incident anything but agreeable 
in the dead of night, and when quite alone. ‘There 
are now three men upon whom this duty devolves in 
turn, and who are required to patrol all the lower 
portion of the building, including the crypts in which 
the remains of Nelson and Wellington lie entombed. 
Through these gloomy chambers the solitary watch- 
man is expected to pass about every three-quarters of 
an hour, any neglect in the performance of the duty 
being recorded by the inexorable ‘‘ tell-tale” affixed 
to the wall at the remotest point. By the light of an 
old-fashioned swing lantern we unlock the grated 
door and pass down into these dismal subterranean 
regions, and after a brief pause beside the tombs, 
retrace our steps and commence climbing the great 
spiral staircase on our way to the ‘“ golden gallery,” 
from which I have proposed to myself first to see 
lamp-lit London by moonlight, and then to watch the 
dawn culminate in sunrise. 

We have plenty of time. Day will not begin to 
break for nearly an hour, and we stroll leisurely up, 
peeping in at the various parts of the building which 
are usually shown by daylight, but which now have 














an interest of a totally different character. To one 
unfamiliar with it, there is something rather awe- 
inspiring in the grim, sullen grandeur of this mighty 
building shrouded in darkness and unbroken silence. 
The gallery leading along to the clock strikes one as 
presenting a very appropriate promenade for the 
ghosts of the surrounding churchyard ; and a moon- 
light night, according to all the best authorities, is just 
what they delight in. In passing in at one end of it, 
I cannot help thinking that if there are none to be 
found in so singularly appropriate a place, I shall 
henceforth feel justified in receiving a ghost story 
with some degree of scepticism. It seems, in fact, to 
be only just what one might expect, when about 
the middle of the gallery there comes a strange un- 
earthly sound of rustling and flapping, as though— 
to use a most expressive Yankee word—a whole 
swarm of ghosts were skedaddling in undignified 
haste through some chink in the wall. It proves, 
however, to be merely the struggles of two or threo 
vage-birds who evidently do not understand visitors 
who come by lamplight, and without tickets for the 
clock. 

On, up the narrow stone steps, and we are in the 
beliry, and endeavouring, though unsuccessfully, to 
make our lantern throw its yellow glare up into tho 
brazen throats of the bells that hang sullen and 
threatening in the darkness overhead. ‘Thence, fol- 
lowing the customary route, we pass on to the back 
of the clock, which for 167 years has kept up its 
gruff “ Tick tick, tick tick,” every two seconds, and 
which in the gloom and stillness of the night is a 
wonderfully impressive reminder of the flight of 
time. ‘There are apertures in the clock dial, through 
which we peer out into the pale, luminous sky, aud 
down Ludgate Hill, with its twinkling lamps alter- 
nating with impenetrable shadows, all appearing to 
belong to some other world. From one of the 
‘quarter galleries’? we look down into the body of 
the chureh, which in the dusk, relieved only by 
gleams of moonlight and the feeble flicker of a soli- 
tary gas jet, has a singularly unreal, far-away aspect. 
From the Whispering Gallery above it is still more 
so, the various windows of the church breaking tlie 
sombre gloom of the interior by faint patches of 
misty white, and the watchman with his lantern 
creeping about below them like some solitary glow- 
worm. Once more, a little later on, wo look down 
on to the floor of the cathedral through a small aper- 
ture at the very summit of the dome. It is a fearful 
depth to peer down into at any time, but it is espe- 
cially sonow. ‘There is just light enough to render 
objects below visible, but so faintly and indistinctly 
that their appearance seems to impose no limit to 
the distance, which may be anything the imagina- 
tion suggests, and at the thought that between me 
and that dreadful void there is but a little carpentry 
structure, perhaps more than a hundred and filty 
years old, I shrink back in horror. In passing, I 
may just note the fact that through this hole, which 
is scarcely so big as the crown of one’s hat, the cur- 
rent of air from the church below is such as almost 
takes away my breath as I look down. 

Before reaching this point, we have stepped out 
into the stone gallery, and through the massive 
balustrades have gained our first clear view of the 
slumbering city. The prospect here, however, is not 


equal to that which the golden gallery promises, and 
we once more dive into the darkness, and work our 
way up between the inner and the outer portion of 
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the dome, finally stepping out in full view of a 
panorama at once very curious and singularly beau- 
tiful. 

The horizon all round is shrouded in a heavy mist, 
but above this the moon is shining with all the 
brilliancy of a keen wintry night. It hangs west- 
ward over the river, and the Rhine could scarcely 
present anything more strikingly picturesque than 
our prosy old Father Thames affords as he gues shim- 
mering and gleaming through the keen morning air. 
In the distance, and under the delusive light of the 
moon, the wharves and warehouses which throng 
the river-bank have become overhanging woods, 
the mud-banks and boats are rugged, irregular 
little promontories, jutting out just as artists de- 
light to have them, and the coal-barges anchored 
in the middle are shaggy little islands set in liquid 
silver. 

Let no one presume to say that he knows our fine 
old river in all its most beautiful phases until from 
this giddy height he has looked down upon it as, 
under the cold light of the moon, it steals through 
its dusky channel—a ragged, gleaming streak of 
silver, studded here and there with lamps of spark- 
ling gold and ruby. 

At atime when every lamp in London is lighted, 
it might be supposed that, seen from the top of St. 
Paul’s, the metropolis would be one vast network of 
streets clearly defined by little jets of flame. In this 
respect the prospect is very disappointing. There 
are some thoroughfares, of course, which are plainly 
dotted out in this way, but they are very few, and 
the whole number of lamps visible in any direction 
is remarkably small, and they are generally sprinkled 
about in irregular clusters. It is easy, however, to 
see where the lamps are, though they themselves are 
invisible ; for one very curious effect of the cold white 
light of the moon upon the housetops of the city 
beneath is that the gas-lighted streets look, by con- 
trast, to be suffused with a ruddy glow, which in- 


tensifies when, presently, the hard raw grey of | 


the dawn begins to mingle with the beams of the 
moon. 

In another respect I am disappointed also. There 
is not a single fire to be seen in any direction. From 
Ludgate Hill Station an engine goes snorting and 
thundering over the river, rolling out dense wreaths 
of fiery vapour, lighting up the gloom all around in 
a manner which affords a rather tantalising idea of 
what would be the effect of a Tooley Street or a 
Pantechnicon in flames, as seen from aloft; and once 
I fancy I hear the scamper and rattle of a fire-engine, 
and I eagerly peer out into the gloom for some 
indication of the rising flames. But there are no 
flames to be seen ; only thin trails of smoke, or scud- 
ding volumes of white vapour soaring into the 
nurky twilight. Properly speaking, of course, one 
ought to be very glad; but seeing how constantly 
people are burning down their houses, it certainly is 
a little provoking that somebody, whose premises are 
well insured, and whose babies are all safe, does not 
happen to raise a bit of a frizzle, just when I am so 
well posted for seeing the effect of it. The edifice 
below me is especially suggestive of the idea. No 
less than five times in the history of London has St. 
Paul’s Cathedral itself been wholly or partially burnt 
down. 

Four o’clock is at hand, and as yet the only indi- 
cation of the approaching dawn is that the darkness 
veiling the eastern sky seems to grow thinner, and 





the upper edge of the gloomy mist still hanging 
around the horizon grows more definite. 

Once more we go inside and commence to climb, 
and I am sitting up in the golden ball immediately 
beneath the cross as the hour of four is slowly and 
ponderously boomed out from Westminster, tho 
minor clocks all over London taking up the tale in 
every note of the gamut, though with a unanimity as 
regards the timo of day, which, judging by what was 
said of them a few years ago, appears to have made 
very decided advance. As there are no windows in 
the ball, or openings of any kind except the one by 
which you creep in, it is not, I find, altogether well 
adapted for a comprehensive view of London. More- 
over my railway rug is at the foot of the ladder, there 
is a stiff breeze from the north-east playfully whit- 
flng up my legs, and my companion from below 
sends up a rather enjoyable intimation that the ball 
and the cross on the top of it are sometimes given to 
swaying to and fro in the wind, in a manner which 
he assures me is very remarkable, but which it 
suddenly occurs to me may perhaps be observed to 
greater advantage from below. We are soon back 
on the golden gallery, therefore, but the trausforma- 
tion which the panorama has undergone is quite 
astonishing. Where, a few minutes ago, there was 
nothing but an expanse of impenetrable gloom, ten 


| thousand roofs have become plainly discernible, a 





perfect forest of chimney stacks have sprung up, 
house fronts loom out wan and shadowy, aud church 
steeples and towers seem to have been planted all 
around as if by magic. Every part of the scene has 
totally changed, though as regards much of it a 
stranger would as yet be quite unable to say what it 
would ultimately become. Valleys—or what appear 
to be valleys—full of grey mist, and dotted with 
sparkling fires, lie in the distance between dark, 
broken masses, which may presently resolve them- 
selves into black roofs, bald house-fronts, factories, 
and church steeples, or may prove to be the most 
charming combinations of plain and forest, rocky 
hillsides and foaming waterfalls. Nothing can be 
more curious than the way in which London in the 
early dawn thus lends itself to almost any vagaries 
of the imagination. 

The moon is now rapidly retiring from the scene, 
is settling down in mist and obscurity, and presently 
glares red and angry through a wild tangle of clouds, 
hanging like some dread portent over the still 
slumbering city. And one thinks of the tragedies of 
the night that is coming to an end, and of the day 
just opening. So calm and peaceful as everything 
looks, what a night of horror it has been for many 
and many a one beneath those dusky roofs! What 
scenes of bodily anguish and heart-broken bereave- 
ment; of murderous violence and drunken frenzy! 
Yonder the cupola of Bethlem is gradually lifting 
its head above the gloom, and amid the many weird 
noises that rise into the air I can fancy that I hear 
piteous wails—cries of mental anguish that no care 
or kindness can pacify—such as 1 have heard when 
passing through the corridors of this old building. 
There below me are the grim, relentless-looking 
walls of Newgate, and a little farther off is St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, with its sick and wounded, 
its dead and dying. And all around me there are 
certain spots beneath those roofs where human beings 
are huddled like brutes ; where, in rotten and ruinous 
tenements, they swarm like vermin amid surround- 
ings of poverty, squalor, and dirt, that are painful 
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to think of. One might grow rather melancholy as 
he looks down upon that boundless wilderness of 
dwellings, and thinks of the sufferings that have 
been endured through the night, and of the cares and 
burdens, the wants and woes, the sins and the 
sorrows, to which multitudes are just awaking. 

Happily there is a brighter side to it all, and the 
earliest indications of the awakening of London are 
sounds of health and gladness. From tower and 
chimney, from gable and gutter, comes a ‘chirp, 
chirp, chirp, chirp,” and before the day has fairly 
opened, ten thousand little throats are twittering out 
their welcome of another day, and, one cannot help 
thinking, their thankfulness for a peaceful night’s 
rest. It is curious to hear this bird-chorus rising 
from below you. The sparrows never come half so 
high as the golden gallery, and I am told that even 
the pigeons rarely get above the water tanks below 
the dome. 

Every moment the range of clear vision becomes 
more extensive; lamps grow feebler, and presently 
twinkle with a wan pale yellow which seems to be in 
course of gradual absorption into the great universal 
light. Myriads of tiny trails of blue smoke are 
winding into the cold morning air, and every moment 
snowy-white vapour-wreaths are floating up from 
some fresh point. Since we stepped out above the 
dome, London has never for a moment been still. 
From all points of the compass there have come 
through the still air the dull thunder of railway 
trains; the shrill, unearthly shriek of locomotives ; 
the hum of factories; and from the roadways below 
the sharp clatter of vehicles, which comes up with a 
singular clearness and distinctness that seem very 
much to reduce the distance down to them. But 
thus far all these sounds combined have been insuffi- 
cient to disturb the general and evident slumber of 
the metropolis. Now, however, they are rapidly 
multiplying, and the roar and hubbub of the London 
day has already recommenced. Fleet Street is all 
alive; and the river, from which the fairy-land 
aspect has gradually been fading out, and which now 
seems to be smiling up at me with the barefaced 
audacity of a Sir John Falstaff, after throwing off the 
disguise of the Brentford witch, is already putting in 
motion the craft upon its surface, and seems to be 
hurrying seaward with renewed energy. 

Nothing of the kind could possibly have been more 
beautiful or more interesting than the scene thus far, 
and only a fine sunrise is wanting to complete a 
series of transformation scenes, perhaps not so gaudy 
ind sensational as those of a Christmas pantomime, 
but yet quite as pronounced and complete in its 
changes. Unfortunately it is not a fine sunrise. To 
quote the words of an American, whom I once heard 
speaking of a similar phenomenon among the hills 
and Jakes of Cumberland, it was only ‘‘a one-horse 
sunrise,” and for the complete unfolding of the 
panorama I have to draw upon my imagination and 
my memory of the scene under more favourable 
circumstances. I had hoped that before the great 
forest of chimneys below me had begun in real 
earnest to send up their dense clouds, the sun would 
have dispelled the morning haze, and the view all 
around would have been unusually extensive. Under 
such circumstartces one may very plainly discern the 
whole extent of London, lying like a huge octopus in 
a hollow of green hills, and stretching out its ever- 
lengthening limbs in all directions. On the northern 
side of the river may be seen Harrow and Pinner 
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Highgate, Hampstead and Hornsey, with the new 
Alexandra Palace. Beyond Victoria Park, Bow and 
Stratford stretch away indefinitely into the hazy 
green of the country, and still farther to the right 
we may make out Romford and Ilford. Crossing 
the river now Greenwich hill is very conspicuous, 
and Woolwich may be seen beyond. In very clear 
weather indeed, Gravesend may be seen. Still 
passing round with the sun, Knockholt beeches—a 
clump of trees on the heights near Sevenoaks—may 
be descried on the horizon. We now get round into 
Surrey, and in this direction it is that we have the 
broadest expanse of green, though here also, as 
everywhere else around, this green, as seen from the 
dome of St. Paul’s, is fading farther and farther 
away in the distance. 

There are many who will remember the gigantic 
representation of London exhibited some years ago 
at the Colosseum in Regent’s Park. ‘The painter of 
the picture from which that representation was pro- 
duced, sat for a long time on a small scaffolding 
constructed around the cross of the cathedral. 
Sadler’s Wells and the Angel at Islington were 
at that time on the borders of the green fields, and 
on nearly all other sides London was correspondingly 
limited. Within the past year or two these old 
Colosseum views have been transported to a similar 
establishment in America, and artists were for many 
months engaged in extending the diorama, so as to 
represent the London of more recent times. Some 
idea of what these necessary extensions were may be 
gained from the fact that in the ten or eleven years 
subsequent to 1862 the metropolitan police had to 
take under their guardianship about 600 miles of 
new streets. 

As seen from St. Paul’s, the Surrey hills are very 
distinct. From the stone gallery at the base of the 
dome, the Crystal Palace appears to be flashing and 
sparkling from the summit of Denmark Hill, and the 
houses of Camberwell seem to be creeping up very 
near it. From the higher gallery, however, it sinks 
down into comparative obscurity among the trees, 
and blue hills may be seen far away beyond it; and 
if we now follow on round the horizon until we get 
into the valley of the Thames, a very clear day will 
enable us to descry Windsor and its castle, at a dis- 
tance of three-and-twenty miles. 

All this may be seen by anybody who has tolerable 
eyesight, and is fortunate enough to select a clear 
day for the ascent, though even on the clearest day 
London smoke is of course very apt to be trouble- 
some. There is always a good deal of it both by 
day and night. In July and August there are fewer 
fires going than at any other time of year, and if the 
atmosphere is clear and the sun bright the view from 
this lofty standpoint at this time of year is really 
magnificent. 

I had hoped to get a more than usually extensive 
range by being on the alert before Londoners 
generally began to light their fires, and with a 
bright sun I probably should have done so. The 
great luminary, however, never fairly broke through 
the mist and clouds that filled the eastern sky, and 
although by our words and our presence we gave 
him all the encouragement in our power, he finally 
gave up the struggle apparently, and left London to 
its bleakness, its smokiness, and hubbub and tur- 
moil, and I at length do the same, and go home and 
get to bed. 

GEORGE F. MILLIN. 
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CONVERSATION. 


I, 


Y EAL conversation between two or more persons 
consists in discourse of some continuity, and 
the actual discussion of some subject, whether im- 
portant or trivial. A considerable number of persons 
nay, however, meet and remain in gompany for a 
long time without any such development of human 
speech. From one cause or another, no subject may 
have engaged the attention of the whole party, or of 
any group or pair jn it, so as to give ovcasion for its 
consideration in a series, more or less connected, of 
remarks and rejoinders. We have all frequently 
observed, or heard others observe, in describing the 
incidents of a dinner or evening party of this dull 
and barren character, that there was no conversation, 
although there may have been often, during the time 
that the company was assembled, a perfect hubbub 
and clatter of voices, noise enough, in fact, to prevent 
any one from being heard who had anything to say. 
This very common experience is chiefly duo to causes 
which specially interfere with conversation, inter- 
rupting it, disturbing it, or otherwise rendering it 
impracticable. 

Everybody must have taken notico that the con- 
versation with which we are familiar in ordinary 
society is unliko the imaginary conversations of 
the drama, of books or articles in the form of 
dialogue, or those which constitute the principal 
characteristic of high-class fiction. The difference 
dves not consist in the greater correctness and fluency 
of language, the exhibition of wit or learning, 
the greater depth of sentiment or power of expres- 
sion, which are naturally to be expected in studied 
and elaborate compositions. But the chief advan- 
tage of the written and premeditated over the spoken 
and extemporary dialogue consists in its connected- 
ness and continuity, and in the fact that each speaker 
is allowed sufficiently to express his meaning, and to 
say whatever he may be conceived to have wished 
or be able to say, so that the subject in hand has 
been adhered to and adequately discussed. In these 
points an actual conversation seldom bears a favour- 
able comparison with an imaginary one, and in 
proportion to the extent of its failure under one or 
other of them, becomes uninteresting and unsatis- 
factory. Such failure is traceable generally, and in 
regard to ordinary topics, to various faults and bad 
habits of individuals, very common in society, the 
results of peculiar temperament and character. Some 
of these if may be useful to indicate. 

Conyersation is more frequently spoiled and ruined 
by bad listening than by bad talking. wo persons, 
or several, may engage in the discussion of a subject 
with which each is well acquainted, and each may 

ossess command of language and fluency of diction, 
Bat if one of them is an inattentive, uneasy, or im- 
patient listener, tho conversation becomes confused 
and irregular, often irritating, and either of itself 





breaks up altogether, or is abandoned with a mutual 


or general sense of relief, on the occurrence of any 
interruption from without. There are various classes 
of such offenders, examples of cach of which may not 
seldom be met with in a single large party. The 
least blameable, and the least embarrassing, but 
often sufficiently so to distract the best talkers, and 
to hinder the progress of discourse, are the nervous 
and fidgety, who, although perhaps desirous and 
intending to give attention to the subject under 
treatment, are unable to control physical restlessness 
while others are speaking. This manifests itself in 
various ways—by wandering of the eye, movements 
of the limbs, arrangements of the dress, taking up 
and putting down books and other objects, and often 
by very ungainly tricks practised by an astonishingly 
large number of sensible, well-educated, and other- 
wise well-conducted people. Such behaviour renders 
the whole circle uncomfortable, creates an impression 
of weariness and want of interest in the minds of 
those who are taking the lead in the conversation, 
hinders some from joining in it at all, and causes the 
speakers, especially if themselyes sensitive, to hurry 
over or to omit much of what they have to say. Tho 
presence of a single person of this temperament in 
an audience is notoriously sufficient to annoy and dis- 
compose eyen eminent public speakers, and often 
spoils a speech or a sermon. It is not to be wondered 
at that, in the closer communication of social inter- 
course, it should prove very frequently the stumbling- 
block tea conversation. 

Not very dissimilar, but without the excuse of 
physical infiymity, is the conduct of the abstracted 
and absent. Preoceupied with some particular sub- 
ject, or following one suggested by some expression 
or incident occurring in the course of conversation, 
they allow themselyes to become absorbed by it, and 
thenceforth cease te take part or interest in the dis- 
cussion, and betray their state of mind by the fixed 
look which indicates a ‘‘ brown study,” and by 
meaningless and often misplaced ejaculations, forced 
from them by the exigencies of ordinary politencss, 
and intended to conyey the impression that they are 
still giving attention to the person speaking, but 
utterly failing of that effect, and tending to render 
the continuance of discourse irksome and laborious, 
and so to hurry it to an awkward and premature 
conclusion. 

Persons guilty of this offence are often intelligent 
and well informed, which makes their behaviour all 
the more provoking, because, if they would use an 
effort to shake off their reverie, they might contri- 
bute much to the interest and profitableness of 
conversation. But there are others who present an 
appearance of abstraction, which in reality is the 
sign of mere vacancy; slow and dull people, who 
cannot follow a speaker, and do not apprehend half 
that is said. It is a difficult and wearisome task to 
maintain a dialogue with one of this class. He 
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requires, and indeed generally demands, the repeti- 
tion of most of the statements to which you give 
utterance, and even then shows, by subsequent 
remarks or questions, that he has failed to remember 
or understand them. Such a person is a grievous 
hindrance and embarrassment to a general conversa- 
tion, especially if insensible, as is usually the case, to 
the discredit of appearing ignorant or stolid. 

The writer was once troubled with the necessity of 
holding frequent communication with an official of 
this character, who not only needed the repetition 
more than once of every remark or injunction before 
he showed signs of comprehending it, but invariably, 
though addressed in the most distinct and deliberate 
manner, interrupted the speaker after the first four 
or five words with “Sir!’’? This man was not, how- 
ever, stupid, but incorrigibly lazy. Sheer indolence 
rendered him indisposed to make the effort until 


obliged to listen attentively to what was said. This | 
inactivity of mind, whether due to laziness or obtuse- 


ness of intellect, is observable mostly among the 
uneducated, or those who have had limited inter- 
course with society. It was found to be prevalent to 
such an extent among the numerous out-patients of 
a provincial hospital, by an eminent and somewhat 
eccentric physician of the last generation, that to 
economise time he often commenced his interview 
with a patient by looking him steadfastly in the face 
and uttering a loud ‘ Boh!” Having thus stimu- 
lated his sensibility, he proceeded to question him 
upon his symptoms. ‘There are not a few, known to 
most of us, or whom wo can remember to have met 
with in ordinary circles, who sadly need some such 
equivalent for the flappers of Laputa. 

But if dulness and slowness of apprehension 
is obstructive of conversation, it is often hampered 
or made unsatisfactory by the opposite characteristic 
of irrepressible vivacity and activity of thought. 
Persons of a quick and lively temperament, entering 
eagerly into the subject of discourse, are apt to 


exhibit unduly their readiness of perception by inter- | 


ruption of a speaker. If the talk is argumentative, 
they will supply the next step in his reasoning, or 
suddenly state his conclusion. If it is narrative, they 


anticipate the completion of a statement of fact. If | 


humorous, they undertaketo finish a half-made joke, 
or to improve in its process a dull turn of expression. 

Such conduct is sufficiently annoying when prac- 
tised by really intellectual people, who, from want of 
consideration, or anxiety to display their acuteness, 
are too frequently guilty of it. But, for the most 
part, interruptions of this kind proceed from the 
shallow and superficial, who take no more time to 
think for others than they do for themselves. And 
hence it happens not seldom that the anticipation is 
a mistake; anything but what the speaker was going 
to say. Then it is necessary to correct the miscon- 
ception ; the speaker is disconcerted by having to do 
this, and at having been misunderstood, as well as 
by the expectation of the repetition of the interrup- 
tion, and hardly cares to resume his vein of talk on 
the subject. 

Similar disturbance of conversation is caused by 
the forward and conceited, who are always bad 
listeners, and intent upon giving utterance to their 
Own opinions. Hence they break in at the first op- 
portunity, often upon a slight pause or momentary 


hesitation of the person who is speaking. They take | 


little or no notice of what has been said, however 
sensible or to the purpose, and divert the attention 











of the circle from points of interest or importance, 
compelling them to give ear to their own crude senti- 
ments, or egotistical reports of personal experience. 
Thus, those possessed of real information, and capa- 
ble of imparting it, are silenced, or altogether de- 
terred from attempting to speak ; or, if they make the 
attempt, are interrupted in the same vexatious manner 
again and again. A private conversation with one 
of this class is still more disagreeable and tantalizing. 
It may be your object to communicate to him the 
right knowledge of some particular circumstances, or 
an explanation of opinion or conduct, or instructions 
necessary for some transaction of business, but you 
find that you have no sooner begun to talk than he 
is impatient to answer. You perceive that he is 
giving no heed to what you are saying, but is simply 
laying wait for an opportunity to get his turn, and 
when he has got it the first words he speaks prove 
that you have been talking in vain. And it is per- 
fectly impossible to mete to such a person his own 
measure. If you try to take advantage of anything 
like a stop or an interruption, he catches you up with 
** Excuse me,”’ ‘I beg your pardon,” or some similar 
conventional impertinence, and goes on again, until 
your patience is exhausted, you let him havo all the 
talk to himself, and give up the hope of making 
yourself attended to or understood. 

There are some people of such a restless and im- 
patient turn of mind that they cannot converse for 
more than two or three minutes upon the same sub- 
ject. ‘They indicate their satiety and weariness by 
sudden and marked indifference, by frigid and care- 
less, or short, sharp, monosyllabic responses, perhaps 
by gapes, either freely indulged or half-suppressed, 
according to their sense of the deference due to their 
company, or to the proprieties of society. Or they 
abruptly start a new subject, soon to be run through 
and abandoned like its predecessor. But generally 
this is left to their interlocutors. And it is one of 
the greatest miseries of social life to have to find a 
succession of subjects for a guest or a host of this 
character, knowing that each will be dispatched, 
almost as soon as introduced, by his perverse and 
selfish influence, whatever the interest felt in it by 
oneself or others of the company. 

Sufficiently afflicting also, and very obstructive of 
conversation, aro those of the precisely opposite 
mental temperament. ‘Their minds are tenacious 
and microscopic. They keep hold on a subject long 
after you and every one else feel that you have had 
enough of it, and after they, as well as yourselves, 
have said all that is to be said upon it. They return 
upon their own track or yours, repeat again and 
again the same sentiments or remarks, or compel you 
to a similar repetition. Or they fasten upon minute 
circumstances that have been mentioned, or incidental 
expressions of opinion, and persist in investigating 
them, until main facts are lost sight of, or the main 
line of thought and discussion hopelessly entangled. 
They are often very metaphysical, pondering the 
reasons and causes of things, generally of a trivial 
nature, into which there is no occasion to inquire. 
Sometimes they are sceptical, and hinder the progress 
of conversation, or divert it from a natural and 
agreeable course, by requiring proof and evidence 
of every proposition or general statement, advanced. 
Some very intelligent persons who go a great deal 
into company fall into these habits, through observ- 
ing the paucity of topics available for modern talk, 
and the difficulty of maintaining a continuous discus- 
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sion of any. But their remedy is worse than the 
disease. 

There are those who are very good talkers, fluent, 
and capable of being amusing or instructive, but who 
will embarrass themselves with minute particulars, 
who cannot proceed in a narrative or description with- 
out assuring themselves and theirhearers of the names, 
residences, and connections of persons, or the precise 
situation of places, however transiently alluded to, 
or remotely connected with the subject. They are 
constantly engaging in little discussions with them- 
selves when they have forgotten or are in any 
doubt about any such matter, and especially in re- 
gard to the exact settlement of dates, calculating, 
and arguing, and cross-examining themselves until 
they have arrived at a satisfactory conclusion on the 
point, They do not usually so far entangle them- 
selves as to lose the thread of their discourse, but 
they mar the effect of what is entertaining and in- 
teresting in their own communication, tease and 
tantalise their hearers, and render those who are 
aware of their peculiarity indisposed to engage them 
in conversation. 

The same fault is very common among listeners, 
and in their case is more offensive and more detri- 
mental to conversation. Very often a good story or 
description is spoilt by the interruption of a hearer 
who, at a most interesting or critical point, impor- 
tunately requires the name of a person or place, or 
insists upon being supplied with a date. A marplot 
of this kind will sometimes not only stop the speaker 
to get the unimportant information which he demands, 
but, if not satisfied, will enter into an argument with 
him on the subject, utterly regardless, or perhaps 
unconscious, of the chagrin and vexation he is causing 
him and the rest of the company. For the mind of 
such a person is so constituted that he feels infinitely 
more interest in these barren isolated minutic than 
in the most remarkable facts or events, and the most 
momentous questions in politics, literature, or reli- 
gion. He is ofthe statistical class, which is numerous 
and probably increasing in educated and _ polite 
society, but few members of which have the faculty 
possessed in perfection by its illustrious head, the 
Registrar-General, of giving a meaning and use to 
the series of figures, lists, and observations which 
they are intent upon collecting. 

Of much the same character are those who are 
never content with what is said or told, but demand 
further and minute details. They tease for circum- 
stances which it is obvious to others that the speaker 
cannot or need not supply; or they want information 
on points utterly irrelevant to the subject of discus- 
sion, or in very slight and unimportant connection 
with it. To them nothing is complete, nothing comes 
toanend. Relate in their presence the most pointed 
or finished witticism or repartee, and they imme- 
diately clamour to know what was said in reply. A 
friend of ours had a formula (constructed on a 
principle laid down in the book of Proverbs) for 
answering in such cases. When any one at the end 
ofa story asks, ‘‘ Well, and after that ?” or fol- 
lows the rehearsal of a clever hit with, ‘‘ Well, and 
what did the other say?” he always replies, ‘‘ Oh, 
then I came away.” To persons capable of making 
such inquiries, however, the rebuke thus administered 
is not always intelligible. 

One of the surest indications of an untrained and 
ill-regulated mind, and one of the greatest hindrances 
to sustained and connected conversation, is the want 








of control over the associations of thought, and the 
constant habit of going off at a word and follow- 
ing its suggestions, however alien to the matter in 
question. The mention of a name of a place or 
person often calls forth an eager statement of re- 
cognition, usually accompanied by a train of expla- 
natory circumstances or reminiscences of events; or 
some unfortunate allusion, or illustration, connects 
itself in the thoughts of a hearer of this order with 
an entirely new topic which he immediately intro- 
duces and remorselessly pursues. Indeed, most of 
the ordinary diversions and distractions which render 
conversation in a mixed party so desultory and frag- 
mentary are occasioned by people affected by this very 
common intellectual obliquity. 

To this class belong those who set up for humor- 
ists, and especially punsters. None more effectually 
destroy the interest on a conversation, particularly if 
it be of a serious or instructive character. On nearly 
every subject something is sure to be said which 
suggests to them a ludicrous idea. And no considera- 
tions of propriety or of the sensibility of others 
prevent them from giving it utterance. In fact, 
persons possessed with this mocking spirit are for 
the most part deliberately on the look-out for an 
occasion of exercising their perverse and morbid in- 
genuity. 

The entrance of one such into a circle is sufficient 
either altogether to deter those who know their 
propensity from taking part in a discussion, or to 
prevent them from engaging in it with energy, by 
the uncomfortable expectation of an interruption or 
a rejoinder of a facetious kind. One can usually de- 
tect the nascent joke in the twinkling eye and curling 
lip of the intending perpetrator. From the moment 
of its conception he is utterly indifferent and inatten- 
tive to what is said, and evidently and uneasily 
anxious for his opportunity. Such manifestations 
cannot fail to embarrass most talkers, and to annoy 
those who are preparing to join rationally in the 
conversation. And when the joke has exploded, even 
if the comic man is solitary in his enjoyment of it, 
and his unseasonable wit is treated, as it deserves, 
with silence and seriousness, a blank and pause 
necessarily ensues, and the subject of talk can seldom 
be resumed successfully. 

Pleasant and genial intercourse of an ordinary 
kind, and in ordinary society, is greatly interfered 
with by an affectation of the system of treating all 
subjects with indifference, very prevalent among the 
young people of our day. It is akin to the hobblede- 
hoy feeling which is so jealously on the watch against 
everything that may appear to indicate juvenility, 
and prompts lads of seventeen to make such woeful 
blunders in the attempt to assume the characteristics 
of manhood. ‘To those who have adopted this habit 
nothing is remarkable, nothing new. No topic is 
allowed to be of sufficient importance to command 
their attention, or to elicit any expression of interest. 
They listen with languid but studied indifference, 
especially to those who are talking with animation ; 
and if they themselves speak they merely give utter- 
ance to some captious or depreciatory remark, in- 
tended, and often effectual enough, to repress the 
liveliness of the conversation, or to stop it altogether. 
The exhibition of cynical callousness, or the assump- 
tion of superiority in taste, knowledge, and cultivation, 
implied in the rejection or contemptuous treatment of 
a subject, even on the part of a very young man thus 
self-convicted of priggism, is too often sufficient to 
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indispose his seniors and betters to contribute the 
information, or expressions of opinion, with which 
otherwise they would have agreeably entertained one 
another. A similar effect is produced by the pre- 
valence, certainly not in the best society, but in circles 
considerably above middle rank, of an understanding 
that none shall introduce or discourse upon subjects 
connected with their professional occupations, or en- 
gagements in life. Itiscalled “talking shop”; and 
the existence and frequent use of this phrase, like 
the presence and behaviour of a single member of 
the conversation-spoiling classes that have been 
noticed, is unreasonably sufficient to deter many an 
intelligent well-informed and eminent person from 
entering upon the discussion of topics in which all 
present would be deeply interested, and on which he 
more than most men is capable of enlightening them. 
The servility with which this ill-omened canon is 
obeyed by the ‘‘ gentility” of the day, and the satis- 
faction with which avowals of the propriety of its 
recognition or protests against its infringement are 
made, as indicating perfect acquaintance with the 
usages of the aristocratic sphere, may well suggest 
to hosts and principal guests of indisputable rank, in 
our evening and dinner parties, the studious imitation 
of the example of those occupying the very highest 
position, in encouraging persons of experience in the 
various definite and active occupations of life to give 
the company the benefit of their knowledge and 
judgment on questions with which they are espe- 
cially conversant. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
no character is a greater annoyance in society, or 
more mischievous to its conversational interests, than 
the pedant in science, art, literature, or philanthropy, 
who parades his own speciality on all occasions, in- 
troducing it abruptly, or attaching it, whether 
adroitly or clumsily, to a subject or a remark with 
which it has the very slightest possible connection, 
and then indulging in a long harangue, at the close 
of which he accepts the merest generalities, and 
platitudes, which undeserved courtesy offers in reply, 
as a text for the commencement of another. Some 
of this class are still more offensively intrusive. They 
have a practice of compelling attention to their sub- 
ject and their talk by addressing themselves to one 
individual after another in the company, making 
appeals, asking for admissions, challenging doubts or 
objections, utterly unabashed by finding that no one 
of those thus fastened upon has anything to say, 
except in monosyllabic or inarticulate ejaculations, 
and quite satisfied as long as they succeed in securing 
their own monopoly of speech. 





| 





| 
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Such conduct is not | 


only an insufferable breach of good manners, and a | 


barrier to conversation, but is chargeable with the 
imposition of the invidious regulation against profes- 
sional talking, before mentioned, upon a large section 
of society. 

It has been observed by amodern writer, that, among 
our neighbours the French, who have the reputation, 
and probably with good reason, of being the greatest 
talkers in the world, a considerable amount of in- 
formation on really important subjects is diffused 
through all classes by means of conversation. He 
calls this general circulation of knowledge and ideas 
“education by contact,’ and intimates that, to a 
certain extent, it supplies a remedy for the neglect of 
reading, and the indisposition of French people 
generally to pursue any subject of instruction after 
leaving school. At tho same time, he allows that 


| 
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the knowledge thus acquired is, for the most part, 
very superficial and imperfect. But, whatever its 
value, it seems, if his account be correct, to be com- 
municated and attained through the habit of en- 
couraging experts, or persons professionally ac- 
quainted with particular subjects, freely to descant 
upon them in ordinary company. The proverbial 
politeness of the French, of all ranks, perhaps pre- 
vents such talkers from boring their audience with 
prolonged solitary discourse. And, on the other 
hand, the vivacity and readiness to talk which dis- 
tinguishes most continentals from the English may 
prompt frequent inquiries and remarks which may 
convert a lecture into adiscussion. The communica- 
tion of real knowledge by conversation is, among 
ourselves, almost limited to the strictly domestic circle. 
But it might be extended far beyond it, and into all 
the spheres of our daily life, if the restrictions which 
practically exclude intellectual subjects were removed, 
and a general understanding prevailed that those 
who are best qualified to discuss upon them should 
be listened to. We might then more frequently 
realise the idea of Cowper as to the conversational 
use of language : 


** Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech 
Pursues the course that Truth and Nature teach ; 
No longer labours merely to produce 
The pomp of sound, or tinkle without use. 
Where’er it winds, the salutary stream, 
Sprightly and fresh, enriches every theme ; 
While all the happy man possess’d before, 
The gift of Nature, or the classic store, 

Ts made subservient to the grand design 
For which Heaven formed the faculty divine.’ 


? 


NO SNAKES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


\ HILEsnakes of every species, venomous and non- 

venomous, are to be found in Australia, Tas- 
mania, and the lesser islands forming the Australasian 
archipelago, the New Zealand group is exceptional 
in this characteristic. Ilere these noxious reptiles are 
unknown. Not only has a creature of the serpent 
kind never been seen by the aborigines or settlers, 
but there are no evidences of organic remains that 
they have existed at any period on these isles, which 
are of much greater extent than the British isles, 
one-half of them lying in semi-tropical latitudes. 
This is remarkable, as the natural features of the 
country would lead the observant traveller to con- 
clude that its dense humid forests and immense tracts 
of marsh land were essentially the abode of reptiles. 


| With the exception of a small lizard there is not a 


creature of that family to be found, from the toad to 
the serpent. 

In our wanderings through the solemnly grand 
Kauri-pinoe forests, where the under shrubbery is 
composed of arborescent and climbing ferns that 
would gladden the heart ofthe Kew gardeners to gaze 
upon, we have at times thought we saw the scaly skin 
of a snake, but on examination it would turn out to 
be the stem of some curious climbing plant that binds 
the thickets with a network so close that it is impos- 
sible to penetrate through the forest beyond the 
native tracks without cutting your way with a hatchet. 
Again, we have started on the narrow paths through 
these gloomy woods at the apparent form of a boa- 
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constrictor across them, which was nothing but the 
surface root of some tree lying on the thin rocky 
soil, and marking the peculiarity of the forests in 
New Zealand. On the open plains, where the fern- 
brake grows thick and high, we have toiled through 
its sea of fronds like a swimmer among reedy pools, 
when, exhausted, our feet have fallen through the 
vegetation into a hole and come into contact with a 
brown snaky-looking thing that sent a shudder 
through us; but it was only the fern-root which the 
wild pigs had dug up with their snouts. Where the 
flax plant grows abundantly on the marsh lands, over 
many thousand square miles of country, we concluded 
that surely here some snake or toad would lie con- 
cealed under the tufts of the liliaceous leaves of the 
phormium tenac. Not a croak have we heard, or 
a glimpse of a glistening snake has disturbed the eye 
or ear during many a long day’s journey through 
these swamps. On hill or valley, woodland or plain, 
neither the indigenous Maori or the pakeha colonist 
has come across or met any one who has seen a snake 
in New Zealand. Hence, as far as the dangers from 
snakes affect the inhabitants and their horses, cattle 
or sheep, as in Tasmania and Australia, that colony 
is as free as Ireland. 

Curiously enough there is a great similarity 
between the two countries as far as humidity of 
climate goes and extensive bogs, as well as the 
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hours he would go into the woods and have a shot 





absence of reptiles. As the old song attributes this 
immunity from these animals to the prowess of the 
patron saint of the ‘“‘ Emerald Isle,” so the colonists 
of New Zealand have facetiously remarked that his 
saintship must have visited our antipodes, and in 
Maoriland they sing :— 
“St. Patrick was a saint 
That he gave the frogs and snakes a twist, 
And banished them for ever.” 


so clevi rT; 


Among the traders to New Zealand, and ship- 
masters calling at the ports for supplies, a large pro- 
portion in the early days of the settlements were 
Americans. These were chiefly belonging to whaling 
ships fishing in the Pacific, which outnumbered the 
vessels of British and all other nations put together 
before the civil war in the States. They were fitted 
out and manned in a very different manner from the 
regular trading ships to Australia from America, 
with general cargoes, and their captains were a very 


at the wild pigs. On these occasions, at the first, he 
did not fail to buckle on his “leather stockings” as 
a protection against snakes. After several excur- 
sions he was surprised that he did not see any of his 
slippery friends among the swamps or in the forests, 
This led to some inquiry of the Maories and settlers, 
when he was told that there were ‘‘no snakes in 
New Zealand.” Apparently he could not conceive a 
country existing, so much resembling his beloved 
Virginia, to be a properly-tenanted region without 
snakes. At last the fact seized upon his mind with 
conviction, and he exclaimed, “ Wal, that ere is a 
sin to snakes. Next time I come in these yere diggins 
al bring some.’’ And so he did in about a twelve- 
month afterwards, bringing several rattlesnakes and 
other venomous and non-venomous serpents, to tlio 
horror and dismay of the colonists, to whom ho 
notified the fact. It was some time before he could 
see the danger of letting loose these pests in a new 
country, and the authorities had to give peremptory 
orders for their immediate destruction. 

The absence of these animals from New Zealand 
may be accounted for geologically and geographically, 
The formation of the country is recent, and the rocks 
chiefly volcanic, long subsequent to the epochs when 
the silurians prevailed, while the nearest point to 
the Australian shores, where snakes abound, is 1,20) 
miles. Although snakes can swim across wide rivers 
and bays, and have been seen several miles off the 
land at sea, yet that evidently is a distance that 
migratory serpents have failed to accomplish. Long 
may it continue so, and preserve that interesting 


group of colonies from such a deadly infliction, 


{ 


different class of men from the regular “ Yankee | 


skipper.” In most cases every man and boy on 
board came from the same town or village, and each 
had a proportionate sharo in the venture. Fre- 
quently the shipwrights who built the vessel formed 
part of the officers and crew, and retained a share in 
the hull, thereby deriving a profit as part owner, 
besides the usual “lay” in the division of the sale 
of oil, which is customary, instead of monthly wages, 
among all whalers. Others, again, had a vested 
right in the supplies of food for the voyage as well 
as their share for work done, so that frequently the 
American whalers calling at New Zealand for wood, 
water, provisions, or to refit, were commanded by a 
rude, half-educated fisher-farmer, and manned by his 
sons and neighbours, with a mate, and second mate, 
perhaps, who knew something of navigation. One 
of these craft came into the Bay of Islands to refit, 
where she remained some time. Her skipper was 
a regular rough-and-ready Virginian, who knew 
more about snakes than he did about eels, having 
enjoyed many a dish of stewed snakes. At leisure 


VENTILATION. 


OT long ago the committee at Lloyds’ spent, we 
are told, about £2,100 on ventilation, and after 
patient trial the scheme was found not to work. 
How many halls, and churches, and public places of 
all kinds, are miserably unsupplied with air fit to 
breathe! How many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds are squandered annually in costly yet in- 
effective attempts at proper ventilation! Fresh air it 
is easy to introduce; but to get this fresh air without 
colds and draughts, without the dust and noise of an 
open communication with the world outside, has been 
a puzzling problem, which seems at last to be happily 
solved. 

Mr. Tobin, a retired merchant, who lives in tho 
neighbourhood of Leeds, was once watching a current 
of water which flowed into a still pond. He observed 
that the moving water kept together, and held its 
own, until its course was arrested by the opposite 
bank, when it curved gently round on either side, and 
was lost insensibly in the general body, which had 
its outlet fur overflow at one side. He reflected that 
a current of air introduced into a room would atl 
in precisely the same manner, keeping together until 
it encountered an obstacle, then mixing insensibly 
with the air around it, and compelling an overflow 
wherever there was an opening available. He saw 


that, if this were so, it would only be necessar) 
to give the entering current an ascending direction, 
so that it would reach the ceiling without impinging 
on any person, in order to solve the whole problem 





of domestic ventilation. 


Experiments at his own 
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VENTILATION. 


house confirmed his anticipations, and led him to 
contrive methods, which he has patented, of carrying 
his principle into practice. 

At that time the state of the borough police court 
at Leeds was, as, indeed, it had been for some time 
previously, a source of great perplexity to the town 
council. The court is one of a series of rooms which 
surrounds the town-hall, and the doors opening into 
it are three in number—one leading from a corridor 
which gives access to the public, one leading into the 
magistrates’ retiring-room, and one from the cells into 
the dock. Light is admitted only by a window in the 
roof, and in this skylight there is an opening, in- 
tended for the exit of foul air, but practically serving 
for the entrance of fresh air. The court is liable to 
be crowded every morning by unclean visitors, and 
the heat and stench were such as to defy description. 
Through this heat and stench a stream of cold air 
fell down from above on the presiding magistrate, 
and occasioned him severe suffering. The justices 
were often compelled to make their escape before the 
business of the day was concluded; and the council 
had expended between £1,400 to £1,500 on successive 
ventilation doctors, each of whom had left matters as 
bad as, if not worse than, they were before. The 
subject was one of continual comment in the local 
papers, but the council had begun to despair of a 
remedy when Mr. Tobin offered to supply one. He 
suggested that the council should pay him a nominal 
royalty for the use of his patent, and that they 
should pay the few pounds required for doing the 
work, leaving his own remuneration to their discretion 
when they saw the effect. These terms having been 
accepted, Mr. Tobin placed under the floor of the 
court three horizontal shafts, which communicated 
with the open air through a cellar grating. Trom 
these he brought eight vertical shafts through the 
floor at different points. These vertical shafts rise 
about four feet above the floor, and are each five 
inches in diameter. They have open mouths, and 


are placed out of the way in corners, or against the | 


partitions of the comt. From each shaft there as- 
cends to the ceiling an unbroken current of the outer 
air, like a fountain jet. 
feathers, or wool, or other light substances, and has 
so little tendency to spread laterally that it can be 
made to influence half the flame of a candle, while 
the other half remains undisturbed. <A person resting 
his cheek against the margin of ono of the tubes 
feels no draught, and the hand fecls none until it is 
inclined over the orifice. The effect was instantly to 
render the court as fresh and sweet as the external 
air around the building. The steady flow of the 
eight ascending currents rinsed out, so to speak, 
the confined space, and forced the impure air out 
through the skylight opening which was previously 
only an inlet, but which was altered in a manner to 
facilitate egress. After three months’ trial, and after 
all the magistrates for the borough had joined in a 
report which expressed their entire and unmixed 
satisfaction, the corporation voted Mr. Tobin an 
honorarium of £250, to express the sense of the 
benefit he had conferred upon the town. They also 
applied his system to the council chamber ; and their 
example was followed by some of the leading bankers 
and merchants, by the churchwardens of St. George’s 
Church, and by the proprietors of the ‘Leeds Mer- 
cury,” who have had every room and office in their 
spacious premises ventilated under Mr. ‘Tobin’s 
superintendence, and who have expressed, in two or 





The current will support | 
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three descriptive articles, the entiré success which 
has been obtained. 

The system of vertical tubes is necessary for rooms 
which have no side windows, or which have only a 
small window surface in proportion to their cubic 
contents. But Mr. Tobin at the same time contrived 
a cheap and simple method, by which vertically 
ascending air currents can be introduced through 
common window sashes ; and this method will suffice 
for all ordinary living or sleeping apartments. Each 
of the openings made for this purpose is provided 
with a cover by which it can be closed at will; and 
they admit of a method of securing the sashes which 
affords almost entire security against burglars. A 
very competent authority has communicated to us his 
experience for cight weeks of a room containing 
2,500 cubic feet, ventilated, under Mr. Tobin’s direc- 
tion, by four window openings which have an 
aggregate area of thirty square inches, but which 
are filled by layers of cotton wool to filter the entering 
air from dirt and moisture. The currents ascend in 
absolute contact with the glass, keeping so closely to 
it that they do not affect the flame of a taper which 
is held vertically in contact with the sash bar; al- 
though, as soon as the taper is inclined towards 
the pane its flame is strongly fluttered. In this way 
the air ascends to the top of the window, where it is 
directed to the ceiling and lost as a current, being no 
longer traceable by taper, hand, or fragments of 
down, although closing the window openings di- 
minishes in a marked manner the draught up the 
chimney. Each opening, as already described, has 
an independent cover, and, without the wool, the four 
would, in cold weather, be too much for a room of 
the size specified. ‘With the wool they do not per- 
ceptibly diminish the temperature, but they give a 
feeling of absolute out-of-door freshness, which must 
be experienced in order to be appreciated. There is 
no draught anywhere, and the openings are not 
visible unless sought for. Thus arranged, the open- 
ings are sufficient to feed a large argand table gas- 
burner, and to sweep away entirely the products of 
its combustion; so that, when the room has been 
shut up, with the gas lighted and with a good fire, 
for three or four hours, persons entering it from the 


/open air are not ablo to discover, except by tho 


ereater warmth, any change of atmosphere. A bed- 
room ventilated in the same manner is as fresh when 


the door is opened in the morning as when it was 





closed at night. 

The rationale of the matter appears to be that 
when the external air communicates with that of a 
room through a channel which terminates in a vertical 
shaft, an inward current is produced as soon as tho 
air of the room is cither rarefied by warmth or par- 
tially consumed by respiration or combustion. This 
inward current is due to the pressure of the external 
atmosphere, which is capable of driving the entering 
air, in a compact column, to a considerable elevation. 
The whole pressure of the atmosphere is equal to 
rather more than 14 1b. on each square inch; and this 
force would be all exerted if the chamber into which 
the air was to be driven was itself a vacuum. As it 
is, the pressure exerted will always be determined by 
the difference between the atmospheric density within 
and without the chamber; and hence, the more the 
internal air is rarefied or consumed, the greater will 
be the force of the entering current. It follows that 
the supply of air adjusts itself automatically to the 
demand, and that the inlets should always be sufficient 
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for the maximum requirements of the room to which 
they are applied. However large they may be, they 
will not admit air in excess of the rarefaction or com- 
bustion of that which is already there; and as 
rarefaction and combustion diminish, the number of 
cubic feet passing through the inlets in a given time 
will diminish in precisely the same ratio. 

In order to obtain an absolutely perfect result, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the behaviour of the 
entering current will be precisely like that of the 
vertical column of water sent up by a fountain, 
except that, as the ascending air is received in a fluid 
‘of only little less density than its own, it will mingle 
with that fluid gradually when the propulsive force is 
exhausted, instead of falling almost vertically by the 
action of gravity. But just as a fountain, if it en- 
countered an obstacle while its column was still 
compact, would rebound from that obstacle with 
considerable violence, so the entering current of air, 
if it meet with an impediment prematurely, will be 
reflected as a draught. We have seen this very well 
exemplified in a room at Leeds, in which the con- 
struction of the windows rendered it necessary to 
make the inlets much higher up than usual, and in 
which, when the force of the entrance current was 
increased by lighting gas, a very distinct stream of 
cold air was reflected from the ceiling. To prevent 
such an occurrence it is necessary to make the inlets 
so low down that, under all ordinary circumstances, the 
force of the stream will be expended before the ceiling 
is reached; and when, from any circumstances, this 
cannot be done, the current may be broken by 
strainers of wire gauze or other suitable material. 
In this, as in most other matters, some special adap- 
tation of means to ends is required; and the arrange- 
ments for any given room must be planned by some 
one who has practical knowledge of the subject. 

Within the last two or three months Mr. Tobin has 
adapted his system to the Liverpool police court, and 
there, as well as at Leeds, he has entirely succeeded 
in attaining his object. The conditions were much 
the same as those at Leeds, and everybody frequenting 
the court, from Mr. Raffles, the stipendiary magistrate, 
to the gaolers, has borne emphatic testimony to the 
change which has been wrought. Mr. Raffles, 
speaking from the bench, is reported by the local 
papers as saying that at the end of the day he did 
not feel half so tired and exhausted as previously ; 
and the satisfaction given to the local authorities has 
been such that it has been determined that all the 
other courts in the town-hall shall at once be venti- 
lated in a similar manner. In London the method of 
ventilation by vertical tubes has been applied to one 
of the wards of St. George’s Hospital, and that by 
window openings to the council chamber of the 
Society of Arts and to a few private houses, every- 
where with the same excellent results. 

The pressure of the atmosphere can thus be utilised 
as a perpetual source of air-supply without the aid of 
fans or other mechanical contrivances; all draughts 
can be obviated by the employment of vertical en- 
trance channels, provided only that their mouths are 
not too near the ceiling ; improper lowering of tem- 
perature is prevented by the circumstance that the 
rate of entrance of air is governed by the demand. 
Their very simplicity implies a cheapness which 
places Mr. Tobin’s contrivances within the reach of 
every householder; and some one of these contrivances 
will be found applicable to every enclosed space 
within which human beings congregate. 
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Varieties, ; 


CruEtty To AxtmMALs.—The Baroness Burdett Coutts, ever 
on the alert in the cause of humanity, has published a new 
protest on the subject of cruelty to animals. ‘Recently a 
Frenchman—who has since been decorated by the French 
Academy, as I read with grief--and his coadjutors in detestable 
experiments on dogs, were arraigned at Norwich, and stood at 
the bar accused of a crime ; and the prosecution failed because 
the charge could not legally be brought home to the parties, 
the Frenchman having left the country. The shorn-sheep casa 
and the Maudsley case must have equally failed for similar 
reasons, but, fortunately, the legal evidence here was sufficient, 
The interests of humanity seem to me to demand that there 
should be no ambiguity on the subject of the law, and that no 
one should doubt that if dogs and cats and other domestic 
animals are abused or tortured under any pretext, it is nota 
moral offence alone, but a legal one, of which, if it come under 
their observation and be within their knowledge, they shoul: 
give notice thereof to the society or to the police. ‘The success of a 
prosecution must depend, in all cases, upon the evidence being 
sufficient. We could never afford to lose the fullest recognition 
that the law, as well as public opinion, defends the sacred prin- 
ciple of life, and admits not of torture to sentient creatures ; 
least of all can we afford to lose it when a foul blot rests on the 
fair fame of science, and when so many of those to whose 
intimate study of the Creator's work we should have most 
fondly and confidently looked for aid in the struggle between 
good and evil, withhold the helping hand in furtherance of that 
mercy which is the attribute of God. I become more and more 
convinced that the cruel treatment of animals raises questions 
of the deepest moment to ourselves. Complaints are rife as to the 
increase of deeds of violence, and crimes of fiendish cruelty. 
Surely we are bound to consider whether there are not practices 
permitted amongst us tending to such results, and whether it 
would not be wise, in our public education amongst all classes, 
to teach somewhat more prominently than has been the case, 
tenderness towards those animals who share conditions with us 
in our bodily constitution, are subject to all we feel, and are 
wonderfully and fearfully made.” 


Non-Sinxine Boars.—To render yachts, gigs, or punts non- 
sinkable, the best plan is to have air-tight cases, made of tin or 
copper, fixed round the gunwale and underneath the seats. 
Copper is the best, as it resists the action of the water, but it is 
expensive. Whether made of tin or copper, these cylinders 
should be cased in wood to prevent their being injured or 
punctured, and should be removable, so as to be tested from 
time to time. <A thin deal board of quarter-inch stuff is quite 
sufficient for this purpose. Cork is sometimes used instead, 
but it is too bulky and heavy for small boats. One cubic foot 
of cork is calculated to support 47lbs. weight in water. 


REVENUE AND PopuLATION.—A return has just been pub- 
lished, showing the revenue and population in the years 1841, 
1851, 1861-2, and 1871-2. The gross revenue in Great Britain 
in 1841 was £46,142,899, and the population 13,534,332, 
making the computed amount in respect of each head of the 
population £2 9s. 9°5d. In 1871-2 the population in Great 
3ritain had increased to 26,072,284, and the gross revenue to 
£57,534,683, or £2 4s. 1°6d. per head. Similar returns ave 
given as to Ireland, and there the population had decreased. 
In 1841 the gross revenue from taxation, excluding miscellaneous 
receipts, post-office, fees in courts, ete., was £3,907,238, and 
the population 8,175,124, computed at 9s. 6°7d. each head. In 
1871-2 the gross revenue was £7,086,593, and the population 
5,412,377, or computed at £1 6s. 2°2d. per head. 





Hairy Torrorses.—A gentleman, Mr. John Mesney, of the 
Imperial Customs, Hankow, recently arrived from China, 
brought with him with great care, and has most kindly pie- 
sented to the Brighton Aquarium, a little tortoise covered witha 
singular growth on the shell, three or four inches long, which 
he believed to be hair. This erroneous belief is doubtless fostered 
by the Chinese, who induce Europeans to purchase, as great 
curiosities, their *‘ hairy tortoises,” as some rogues in England 
sell painted canaries. The so-called ‘‘hair” is a filamentous 
alga, or water weed, which grows on the back of the animal 
in the pond or tank in which it is kept exposed to the light. 
I remember examining with Mr. Buckland, some years ago, 
a similar specimen which had been sent to him. The micro- 
scope soon showed us the character of the filiform growth.— 
Henry LEE. 
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